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use of which he was indebted to the Maharajadhiraj of Alwar and Mr. 
Cuthbertson Jones, principal of Agra College. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

Geschichte Aegyptens im ip. Jahrhundert, 17P8—1914. Vnn Adolf 
Hasenclever. (Halle-am-Saale: Max Niemeyer. 1917. Pp. 
xv, 497.) 

Egypt has always been a subject of much interest to students of 
history. It will remain so, if only because of its geographical position. 
And, because of its geographical position — almost at the junction oi 
three continents — this history must perforce be varied. In the book be- 
fore me, Professor Hasenclever has endeavored to give a history of the 
country during the years 1798-1914, which he somewhat loosely calls 
the nineteenth century; perhaps he should have said, the period between 
Napoleon Bonaparte and William Hohenzollern. For, as he very rightly 
takes the Napoleonic period as the one in which Egypt once more be- 
came a matter of concern for Europe, so he looks upon the Great War 
as determining for some time to come the future of the Nile region. 

As a German, writing during the years 1916 and 1917, it is quite 
natural that Hasenclever's pen should be dipped in anti-British ink. 
Yet it is at times fatiguing for the reader to be forced to read all the ill- 
tempered and churlish adjectives that he attaches whenever his subject 
forces him to mention Great Britain and British doings. In a book 
dealing with Egypt — and especially since 1882 — this must be reasonably 
frequent; so frequent as to make the perusal at times nauseating. Now 
and then there is the evident attempt to be just to Great Britain ; e. g., in 
his description of the crisis in 1838-1841 (p. 137) ; in his record of 
English policies in the Sudan (p. 340) ; in his estimate of Lord Cromer 
(p. 354) ; or in his description of the Liquidation Law of 1885 (p. 393). 
But, in general, his terms are so ill-favored and uncouth as to make it 
evident that he has written in the heat of war-fever and under the im- 
pulse of disappointment caused by the failure of the Turks and the Ger- 
mans to drive the English out of the country (p. v). Thus, England is 
wanting in every " sozialen Empfinden" (p. 403); the great dam at 
Assuan is always called a " Staudamm " and is described only as a 
"fitting monument of English power" (p. 407). Lord Cromer's atti- 
tude toward Abbas Hilmi is a seemly example of "the unscrupulous 
methods of the English government" (p. 431). The stories told about 
the prodigality and squanderings of Ismail Pasha are "a nicely fash- 
ioned tale put together by the French and the English " (p. 182) — though 
on the very following page our author is bound to acknowledge this 
squandering as a " Tatsache ". And even the " Scrap of Paper " treaty 
theory finds an advocate in him (p. 136), on the excuse that the recent 
war has been a "Krieg aller gegen alle"! ! 

But let me hasten to say that Professor Hasenclever has given us a 
very scholarly account of the events as they have occurred, carefully 
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documented and richly commented upon. He is long-winded, as most 
German writers are; and he is long-sentenced, some of his periods 
covering fully half a page. One can easily overlook these faults and 
make allowance for his anti-British spite and find much that is readable 
in the volume. But a History of Egypt, as its title says, it is not — as 
we to-day understand the word history. There is not a word descrip- 
tive of the inner and real life of the people whose story the author is 
presumed to tell; not a line about the literary and scholarly doings of 
the many men who have added, by their prose and their poetry, to the 
rich literature of the Arabic-speaking peoples. There is no account of 
the important Coptic minority and its relations to the Mohammedan 
majority. The great Azhar University is mentioned here and there; 
but a History of Egypt during the nineteenth century cannot afford to 
omit a description of the influence radiating from this, perhaps the 
largest university in the world, and from some of its leaders, such as 
the late rector, my dear friend Mohammed Abdu. Even the peculiar 
position occupied by non-British Europeans is passed over in silence, 
despite the fact that the anomalous consular powers exercised in Egypt 
account for many of the difficulties experienced by the British resident. 
Professor Hasenclever, I think, feels this want himself; and in his 
preface he is careful to say that he had in mind to write only a " polit- 
ical history " of the country, and that he has dealt with cultural and 
other questions only in so far as they have a bearing upon this political 
history. But this is to give us merely the shell of that which we wish to 
know. I suspect that one reason for this course is the author's igno- 
rance of the language spoken in the country and in which the natives 
write. 

Another reason is to be found in the fact that the work of Professor 
Hasenclever is that which he and his German friends would call a 
Tendensschrift. It is written to prove the false position in which Great 
Britain has placed herself since 1882, when she felt bound to go into 
Egypt and to remain there, as well as to assert the right of the Ottoman 
government to consider the country a part and a parcel of Turkish 
dominions. In fact, Professor Hasenclever goes beyond this. His thesis 
is that ever since Napoleonic times, Great Britain has had in mind the 
inclusion of Egypt in her far-spun schemes of empire (p. 37) ; and that 
all the subsequent acts of that power are nothing more than means well 
thought out to put these plans into execution. 

It is perfectly true that Great Britain's position in Egypt has been a 
peculiar one. But any one who has taken the trouble to study the his- 
tory of Great Britain during the second half of the nineteenth century 
and who knows the position taken in such matters, especially by the 
Liberal party under Bright, Gladstone, and others, will be slow to 
charge it with intentional imperialism of this sort. In fact, Great 
Britain is perhaps the only power which, having gained possession of 
lands outside its own territory, has willingly given up such lands, e. g., 
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the Ionian Islands and Heligoland; and the use made of the latter by 
Germany during the recent war (and in which Hasenclever, p. 301, re- 
joices) will not aid those who demand that she shall continue such 
self-denying conduct. It is now well recognized that Great Britain was 
forced to go into Egypt because of the Suez Canal and in protection of 
her oversea dominions. Hasenclever himself (p. 45) cites the saying of 
Napoleon in 1798: "The European power that is master of Egypt, is 
permanently also master of India." France, for reasons of her own, 
having refused to accompany her, she went in alone. One can remem- 
ber the pressure of English public opinion at the time, urging the govern- 
ment to hasten the departure of the British army of occupation from 
Egypt. But the situation in Europe was such as to make this departure 
impossible ; especially the deeply regretted antagonism between Great 
Britain and France at that time. My own feeling, which has been 
deepened by personal observations on the spot, has been that the great 
mistake committed by England in 1882 was the hesitant manner in which 
her entrance into Egypt was effected and her hold consolidated there. 
More decided action would have removed many difficulties that clogged 
her way, and would also have been a greater blessing to the Egyptians 
themselves. An operation is done best if quickly accomplished and 
thoroughly — as the American government did in the trouble with Spain 
and in the affair with Colombia. 

No one will .deny that many mistakes have been made by the British 
in Egypt. At first, the interest of the bondholders was apt to obscure 
that of the Egyptian people. It is also true, as Professor Hasenclever 
points out (p. 410), that too little has been done for education; though 
in answer it could be urged easily that the finances of the country were 
always most straitened and that the dominating power had a fear of 
hurting the finer sensibilities of the Mohammedans, with whom religion 
and education are so closely bound together. Some of the British 
officials may not have been the proper men for the positions they occu- 
pied. But, on the whole, it can be said that the trust which Great 
Britain took over in 1882 has been administered with justice and with 
forethought for the people of the land. In 1914, the Egyptian, be he 
city-man or fellah, was in every way in a better condition that he had 
been for a thousand years. 

The Peace Conference, sitting in Paris, has put its seal upon this bit 
of British work by acknowledging Egypt as a British protectorate. Pro- 
fessor Hasenclever, in ending his book (p. 491), is right in holding that 
Egypt's future would be settled " not in the hot sands of the Syrian 
desert or on the. banks of the ancient stream ", but on the blood-stained 
battlefields of northern France. Happily not, as he foreshadowed and 
desired, to be reintegrated in the Turkish Empire. Whatever qualities 
the Turk possesses — and I have known a number of very charming 
Turks — the art of ruling others in a modern and civilized way is not his. 
And, though both are Mohammedans, the Arab has neither inherent nor 
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acquired love for his Turkish brother-in-faith. What Turkish rule has 
meant for Egypt, Professor Hasenclever (p. 135) knows only too well. 

Richard Gottheil. 

BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

American Negro Slavery: a Survey of the Supply, Employment, and 
Control of Negro Labor as determined by the Plantation Regime, 
By Ulrich Bonneix Phillips, Professor of American His- 
tory in the University of Michigan. (New York and London: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1918. Pp. xi, 529. $3.00.) 

The plan of this work is commendable, and it offers a substantial 
addition to the general store of knowledge concerning the subject dis- 
cussed. The aim of the author seems to have been to present a great 
array of facts and, with but few expressions of opinion, to permit the 
facts to speak for themselves. From an examination of the early ex- 
ploitation of Guinea, the reader passes through an account of the mari- 
time slave-trade and the sugar islands, to consider the tobacco colonies, 
the rice coast, and the northern colonies; whence, after a brief review 
of revolution and reaction, he reaches the account of the cultivation of 
cotton and sugar in the South, the main object of the author's study. 
The book closes with a brief discussion of free negroes, slave crime, 
and the force of law. 

The survey, during the period of slavery, of the great industries of 
the South, cotton, rice, and sugar, has been projected by one well pre- 
pared for the task; but the strongest impression produced upon the 
minds of many whom Dr. Phillips leads through the details he submits, 
will be that with the stimulated production of cotton the South grew to 
be more and more what it has remained, a realm where " Cotton is 
King ". Some may go further and incline to the opinion that this rule 
checked what might have been a healthier if a slower growth, produc- 
tive of a sounder, if less charming, social system. 

The author's narrative of the cotton gins indicates, in 1800, quite a 
degree of mechanical ingenuity in the South; but with the turning from 
diversified industries and the absorption of all capital in cotton, there 
vanished the surplus of the corn crop, and with dwindling live stock and 
languishing manufactures, the South drew, from other regions, its 
supplies. 

Yet an industrial regime was thereby swiftly established on a great 
scale over a vast region and one which was free from many of the evils 
apparently the inevitable accompaniment of such swift development 
elsewhere. The evidence of the confidence of the slaves in the integrity 
of the ruling race comes up as a fact too constantly to be ignored. The 
volume of testimony that they were not overworked is convincing, and, 
if much that is submitted were lacking, the astounding prolificacy of 
the slave mothers would in itself be an argument of the care bestowed 



